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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


In a field that is growing as fast 
as adult education has been growing 
since World War II the problems en- 
countered are largely the invigorating 
problems of growth rather than the 
discouraging problems of decline. 
During a period of rapid develop- 
ment the practical and theoretical dif- 
ficulties of one stage of growth are 
absorbed into the greater challenges of 
a further stage. 

Nevertheless, certain problems are 
continuous during a_ period when 
breaking new ground rather than con- 
solidating old gains is the primary 
emphasis of the day. These problems 
concern the direction and purpose of 
the advance, the changing relation- 
ships with other fields of work, the 
building of relationships between the 
“old guard” and the many newcom- 
ers, and between the old wisdom and 
methods and the new ideas and ex- 
periments that challenge them. 


It was about problems of this order 
of significance that Robert J. Blakely 
spoke at the AFA’s Second National 
Conference at Fast Lansing. He raised 
problems and suggested solutions, and 
both the problems he raised and the 


solutions he proposed suggested still 


other problems—issues of values and 


purposes that we believe all adult 
educators (and all Americans, for 
that matter) should take time from 
the practical urgencies of the moment 
to think about and discuss. (“A 99 
I-ducation Needs a Philosophy and 
Goal,” by Robert J. Blakely, pp. >. 


In this issue you will also find the 
beginning of a report on the AEA’s 
Second National Conference (pp. 
11-17). Despite our best efforts, space 
and time limitations make it necessary 
for us to put off until January our 
report of the intensive discussions 
that went on in more than 40 confer- 
ence subgroups. We are omitting en- 
tirely a report of the actions of the 
AEA’s legislative body, the Delegate 
Assembly, as these are adequately re- 
scan in ADULT EDUCATION 
NEWS for December. 


A third feature of this issue is the 
concluding contributions to the sym- 
posium begun in our September issue, 
“Some Trends in Adult Education.” 
Included are three diverse and pro- 
vocative interpretations of workers’ 
education, and discussions of funda- 
mental education, education for the 
foreign-born, and civil defense train- 
ing (pp. 19-33). 
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Adult Education Needs a Philosophy and a Goal 


Robert J. 


r 


Hice for 


Fund for Adult 


We are glad to be 

important 
Conference 

expresses 


and 
of the Adult 


The nope 


comes your comments c 


able to present belo 

eloquent keynote 

Education 
| 

that this address 

on the points he raises. 


the Ce 


text of Robert J. 
the Co | N 
to the second a- 
Association. Mr. Blakely 

will serve as 


Tne Tul 
daress 


have added a short list of questions calling at 


more provocative 


The Challenge of Change 

In facing up to the theme of 
this conference, “The Challenge of 
Change,” let us remind ourselves that 
change—all or any, general or partic- 
ular, abstract or concrete—is meaning- 
less without reference to place, direc- 
tion, speed, system. In a personal and 
social sense this means values. Change 
away from what and toward what? 
to abolish what and preserve or attain 
what? in what way and how fast? In 
short, what is good and what is bad, 
and what are the best ways of realiz- 
ing the good and lessening the bad? 

This is easy to say and easy to agree 
to, and hard to apply. In the human 
world absolutes have suffered the 
same fate as absolutes in the physical 
universe. And the process of change 
is hypnotic, evoking horror or love 
for its own sake. Nevertheless, we 
must come to grips with the problem 
of values, and we are aided by the 
fact that, want to or not, aware of it 
or not, we necessarily operate within 
a scheme of values. 

In every period of vast social change 
at least two different kinds of forces 
are at work. One kind is the senseless 
forces of compulsion. Examples are 
the encroachment of the glaciers, the 
drying of the weather, the inroads of 


issues ral ised in the 


acoress. 


the barbarians. Our form of compul- 
sion is the consequences of the appli- 
cation of science to the physical 
world. The second kind is the voiced 
forces of human aspiration. Examples 
are new concepts of the nature and 
capacities of man, new or revived re- 
ligions, new notions of the relation- 
ship between the individual and in- 
stitutions. Our form of aspiration ts 
democracy. 


Science and Democracy 

Both science and democracy have 
their temptations which obscure the 
problem of values. In science delight 
at being able to weaken the ancient 
enslavement to nature still overbal- 
ances the new threat of destruction. 
The enchantment of methods 
tracts attention from consequences. 


dis- 


If attention to methods has brought 
about a neglect of concern with con- 
sequences in science, a confusion of 
ends has brought about a confusion 
of means in democracy. After all the 
emotional connotations are stripped 
off, the word means simply * ‘rule bv 
the people,” and questions are begged 
concerning whether the people can 
rule, or, if they can, whether they are 
prepared to rule or, if they are pre- 
pared, whether they do so well. 
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The explosive in democracy is the 
that the 
vidual does not have to accept his lot 
passively, that it is, at least in part, 
man-made, that it can, at least within 
limits, be man-altered, that he can 
take part in altering it. The present 
generation has seen this explosive em- 
ploy ed by persons as varied as Hitler, 
Stalin, Tito, Peron, Churchill, Attlee, 
Truman, Stevenson, McCarthy and 
Eisenhower. The need for definition 
obvious even though the 
itself does not. 


infectious conviction indi- 


becomes 
definition 


Adult Education 

Here we come head-on into the 
matter of adult education. The totali- 
tarian societies have no counterpart. 
There is no education, in the sense of 
the cultivation of independent judg- 
ment; all is indoctrination, a perpetua- 
tion of the relationship between an 
all-knowing father and a brood of er- 
rant children. There are no adults, in 
the sense of mature equals; all is hier- 
archical, turning on a competition be- 
tween jealous children for the favor 
of the all-powerful father. 

Leaving the totalitarian societies, let 
us turn to adult education in our own 
free society. The first thing that 
strikes us is the phrase “adult educa- 
tion,” as though something properly 
applicable to youth has to be qualified 
in order to apply to adults. 


It would not be hard to demon- 
strate that most if not all societies we 
know much about have recognized 
that life is continually educative and 
requires continual education. Our own 
personal experience proves this. As 
we grow older, we understand that 
certain things cannot be understood 
by children, no matter how preco- 
cious—the implications of death, the re- 
living of our parents’ lives in our own, 
the re-living of our own childhood in 
our children, the discovery of what 


it means to be a human being. Such 
things are learned gradually until our 
powers wane. How comic and tragic 
that the American people in this cen- 
tury should be the first to forget this! 
We, the first co make education for 
all children free and compulsory, we 
have become so enamoured of our ef- 
fort that we have equated education 
with childhood. We, who live in the 
first period in which the time-span 
of important change is shorter than a 
single human life, we have concluded 
that when through formal school one 
can relax intellectually the rest of 
one’s life. As a consequence we have 
unwittingly committed a twin error 

first, of trying to cram everything 
needed for a long life into the short 
period of formal schooling; second, of 
neglecting the continual education of 
ourselves as adults. 


Within different circumstances | 
would welcome the opportunity to 
honor the men and women who be- 
gan the formal adult education move- 
ment in the United States. Not the 
least honor would be paid to those 
who brought the present Adult Edu- 
cation Association into being and 
guided it during its painful and cre- 
ative first eighteen months. But you 
convened here are interested in the 
future, not the past, and those of you 
who deserve the most credit would 
be most impatient at what you would 
consider a diversion. The best illustra- 
tion of this forward-looking posture 
is the descriptions to be found in the 
literature of the adult education move- 
ment of the obstacles in the path 
ahead. 

From those descriptions I will make 
a brief summary. Most people in the 
field have come in by back 
doors. Most are working in’ other 
fields of adult activities which 1m- 


side or 


pinge upon education or in other fields 


of education which impinge upon 
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adults. Most have to devote only the 


spare ume their left hands can find in 


over-busy lives. The specific training 
for adult education which exists has 
been doggedly w rought in the face of 
ignorance by traditional education of 
the needs of adults and by traditional 
adult organizations of the need for 
education. 

There is a groping for a common 
area of endeavor. The Adult Educa- 
tion Association attests this fact. But 
the common area is criss-crossed by 
rival loyalties radiating from other 
fields. And everywhere the centrifu- 
gal forces of adjacent concern tend 
to throw attention not only into the 
surrounding fields but even into the 
still more divergent continents beyond 
them. In the first chapter of the adult 
education movement in the United 
States, the leaders were strong on 
statements of general objectives and 
weak on how to attain them. In the 
second chapter, the leaders have been 
strong on methods and have neglected 
the ends. The movement has not yet 
brought about a balance of the two. 


It is not surprising, then, to find 
that the program of this convention 
reflects something of the confusion of 
the whole range of American life and 
of American adult education in _par- 
ticular. First on our program is a list 
of social problems. This is followed 
by a list of special interest groups. 
These are good lists, drawn up by in- 
formed and thoughtful minds. But 
both are mere samplings. No such 
roster could be complete. This point 
suggests what in my judgment is the 
sharpest need of the adult education 
movement—the need for a philosophy 
and a goal: a philosophy so that no 
matter what problems adult educators 
are facing they share a common cause 
and are abidingly aware of that shar- 
ing; a goal so that no matter on what 
sectors they are working, all are pay- 


ing attention to flanks, contacts, sal- 
ients, bulges—the common front—their 
eyes on the same checkpoint: a lofty 
and distant peak of achievement. 
This movement is ready for agree- 
ment upon a philosophy and a goal. 


“Its members have them in heart and 


values which 
and which 


mind. They le in the 
give meaning to change 
the adult education movement exists 
to serve. No personal statement of 
these values, however profound and 
wise would do, because the common 
process of discovering is as important 
as the discovery. Nevertheless, per- 
sonal statements are useful for discus- 
sion, and, in this hope, I indicate the 
direction in which I think the govern- 
ing values lie. 


Credo 

These values are in the individual 
human being. Each is unique and of 
infinite worth. Each has the right and 
the duty, as trustee of uniqueness and 
of worth, to develop his.creative dif- 
ferences to the highest point. All hu- 
man institutions exist only to serve 
this end. There is no conflict between 
the valid rights of the individual and 
the valid rights of human institutions, 
because the individual finds his full 
development only when he helps the 
full development of others; society 
and all its institutions are experienced 
and justified only through the indi- 
vidual. The individual is morally free 
to do only what he ought to do, but 
to discover what he ought to do he 
must actually be free to choose, con- 
sistent with the choice of others, and 
to live by the consequences. This 
means mistakes and suffering, but it 
also means successes and enjoyment. 
The greatest enjoyment is the oppor- 
tunity for the individual and the so- 
ciety to be free to learn and grow, 
whether by failure or success. Such 
philosophy rests upon a belief that 
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there is a system of morality and rea- 
sonableness, a belief that the individ- 
ual and the society can discover this 
system—and a belief that this system 
formulated by many, self-critical and 
constantly changing- is better than 


any static system imposed by the few. 


This credo is deceptively familiar. 
In spite of its familiarity it disinguishes 
the free society from that which exalts 
the institution, tries to make individ- 
uals the same and opposes freedom of 
choice. 

The reasons to doubt the ways of 
the free society are only too apparent 
—the abuse of our fundamental rights, 
the partial failure of our educational 
system, the neglect or misuse of our 
suffrage. These past inadequacies stand 
starkly against three contemporary 
facts: The American people now for 
the first time in a century and a half 
are learning what it means to fear suc- 
cessful attack from beyond our bor- 
ders; now for the first time we are 
feeling the full impact of the media of 
mass communications; and now we 
are discovering what it means to be 
rootless and adrift. 

This is terror talking. In our better 
moments we hear another voice, at 
the same time vaster and more quiet, 
like the sound of the sea—the voice 
of faith in our heritage and in our 
future. We understand why our an- 
cestors wrote the basic liberties into 
our Constitution, and we sense at 
least dimly wuat the struggle must 
have cost them. We grasp their grand 
confidence in the educabilitv of man, 
which created our system of universal 
schooling, and their profound sure- 
ness of man’s perfectibility, which 
gave the ballot to all. And then, when 
our arrows are short of the target, we 
vow to strengthen our arms and do 
not doubt our fathers’ vision. Are we 
in danger? Let us discover what we 
stand for, and we will lack neither 


Are there new mag- 
ical wavs of communication? Let us 
and how 


unity nor friends. 


learn what we want to say 
to say it. Are we adrift? Let us decide 
where we want to go and how to get 
there. We are in a happy situation, 
we Americans, if we will but realize 
it. We were prepared for our present 
role as well as any generation in his- 
tory. Some of our difficulties flow 
from our achievements. We have no 
choice except to use and improve the 
ways of freedom. We know how to 
way, even if there was 
another way. We can in the same tri- 
umph keep faith with our fathers, 
prove ourselves and set a high eX- 
ample for our children and_ theirs. 
This is no narrow nationalism. From 
its beginning America has had mean- 
ing for the entire human race. In the 
darkest days of the Civil War Lincoln 
brooded about the world. And to our 
time has been assigned che honor of 
revealing the relationship between 
each man and all men. 


use no other 


This assignment must be undertaken 
by the generation that is now adult. 
The issue will not wait until our 
children grow up. Even if it would 
wait, our children are being prepared 
no better than we were. Even if they 
were, the swirl of change would 
make their education out of date still 
faster than it has made ours. The only 
answer is adult education—education 
continuing throughout life, education 
using the experiences of life as its cur- 
riculum, education which is both an 
end in itself and a means to a better 
personal and public life. 

With this conception of the role of 
adult education in mind, let us look 
again at the self-recognized adult ed- 
ucation movement. There is good rea- 
son why adult educators need work 
along the whole front of adult inter- 
ests and needs. But there is no excuse 
for our moving in different directions 
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or for our being satisfied with narrow 
objectives. What is it that we are all 
trying to do? Where is the mountain 
peak we should all be moving toward? 


Each of us should look at his special 


interest with these questions in his 
eves. Is it the laborer, the businessman 
or the farmer? what are their com- 
mon concerns as human beings and as 
citizens? Is it the aged? why do we 
want to keep people ‘alive and why do 
we want to stay alive? Is it vocational 
education? why want to 1m- 
prove our skills? why do we want to 
raise Our margin above subsistence? 
why do we want to add to our gen- 
eral productivity? Is it literacy? in 
order to read what? 


do we 


Common Goals and Special Interests 

Such questions in no way belittle 
All the have 
named and many others are impor- 
tant—but they are not the most im- 
portant unless they are related to the 
larger issues. And the adult educator 
will not be doing his job well, even 


special interests. ones | 


in a specialized sense, unless he does 
relate them. In addition to a multitude 
of indirect approaches, the adult ed- 
ucation movement must make a major 
direct approach to general education. 
It must unashamedly address itself to 
the over-arching issues of personal and 
social life. It must do so for at least 
three reasons. First, this is a neglected 
area. Second, if this area is not culti- 
vated, we will lose the kind of society 
which makes possible a free pursuit 
And, third, this 
area deals with the values which make 
special interests, adult education, and, 
indeed, our society itself have mean- 
ing. 


of special interests. 


I say these things because I am con- 
vinced that this association is ripe for 
agreement upon a philosophy and a 
goal. I would like now-to touch light- 
ly on four arguments which obscure 


the full extent of agreement beneath 
the surface. 


Wants and Needs 

First, is it “democratic” for an edu- 
cator to try to direct the interests of 
adults from the special to the general, 
from the illustration to the principle, 
from the enduring, 
from the means to the ends? Who is 
the educator, anyway, to presume that 
he knows better than his fellows what 
they need? The fallacy, I think, lies 
in considering that the issue is one of 
the relationship between the leader 
and the member of the group. Instead, 
the issue is one of the potentialities of 
human beings, both the leader and 
the members. Paradoxically, life is 
precious only because some other 
things are held more precious than 
life, and the individual is precious, 
not for what he is, but for what he 
represents. There is a vast difference 
between respecting the individual and 
idolizing him. If you idolize him you 
make his wish, however c: apricious or 
ill-considered, vour solemn law. If 
you respect him, vou try to help him 
find and fulfill potentialities which he 
perhaps least of all suspects he has, 
and this fulfillment must always be 
in values beyond himself. It is not re- 
spectful but contemptuous of a per- 
son to conclude that all he wants to 
do is to make more money. It is not 
respectful but contemptuous of a 
person to conclude that all he wants 
to do is to amuse himself. It is not re- 
spectful but contemptuous to assume 
that a person wants to be anything 
short of what he is capable of be- 
coming. 


urgent to the 


One of the tragi-comedies of the 
field is the spectacle of overworked 
adult educators killing themselves by 
helping grown men and women learn 
how to “kill time’—the stuff that life 
is made of. If an adult educator hasn’t 
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the conviction that he knows what the 


higher values of life are, he is mis- 
fitted. In the quest for the meaning 
of individual and social life the adult 
himself is being educated, 
whether in association with those “pu- 
pils” wiser than himself or in finding 
the commonality beneath different 
life-experiences or in inventing new 
ways of leading from the realized 
want to the unrealized need. 


educate 


Group and Individual; 
Methods and Objectives 

A second and third argument have 
to be stated in conjunction—the rela- 
tionship between the individual and 
the group, and the relationship be- 
tween methods and objectives. 

The ancient issue of the individual 
and the group is receiving new atten- 
tion because of the urgent need to 
find ways of working together more 
cooper: atively and because of the re- 
cent discovery of the role played by 
the small group in our industrial so- 
ciety. No urgency or discovery should 
blur the awareness that the individual 
is the end and the group the means. 
If governments are instituted to serve 
the “inalienable” rights of individuals 
and can be altered or abolished ac- 
cordingly, how much more true this 
is of the small group! 

After we remind ourselves of this, 
there still remains the newly studied 
small groups and_ the 


processes of 
sharpened need for cooperation. At 
this point the issue of individual and 
group merges with the issue of meth- 
ods and objectives. 


One of the fruitful points made by 
modern psychology is that a gap fre- 
quently exists between intellectual 
knowledge and moral intent on the 
one hand and behavior on the other. 
Instruction and exhortation are often 
not enough. The gap must be bridged 
by sensitivities to and skills with the 


emotional factors. As so often hap- 
pens with new ideas, this one has been 
both and 
Experimental situations have been 
confused with general practicability. 
In experimental situations objectives 
may safely be subordinated to meth- 
ods and intellectual processes subordi- 
nated to emotional. But in general 
practice this would be calamitous, and 
in that context the issue of the rela- 
tionship between the individual and 
the group becomes more controversial 
than I indicated earlier. 


overstated misunderstood. 


At the present time the thinking of 
the natural scientists is haunted by a 
growing concern with the  conse- 
quences of science and the social con- 
ditions within which science is pos- 
sible. It would indeed be strange if 
some social scientists were now to 
disclaim concern for objectives. This 
is not so, of course. Their concern is 
about the contradiction between our 
inventive technical skills and our tmi- 
tative social skills, about the lack of 
“the invention of invention” in the 
field of society. And their dedication 
to democratic means implies a con- 
cern for the democratic ends which 
make democratic means both appro- 
priate and possible. 

Nevertheless, many adult educators 
have the impression that what is be- 
ing proposed is a subordination of ob- 
jectives to methods and of the indi- 
vidual to the group. 

It is time for this argument to be 
resolved by agreement on a philoso- 
phy and a goal. There is much to 
learn about group skills and group 
behavior. But also there is much to re- 
deem from the old. A preoccupation 
with the irrational makes human be- 
ings less than human. Intellectual 
vision and spiritual inspiration still 
prevail over meaness and fear. There 
are situations in which if a man con- 
forms he is not a man, situations in 
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which if he does not feel ill at ease 
he does not deserve comfort. Of the 
skills needed in groups, not the least 
important is still the ability to analyze, 
test evidence and think straight to a 
sound conclusion. All the abuses of 
authority in our grisly century have 
not lessened the authority of knowing 
what one is talking about. Adult edu- 
cation must be democratic but it must 
also be education—and adult. 


Problems Are Normal 

The last argument I wish to men- 
tion has to do with the nature of 
“probler ns.” All individuals and all so- 
cieties have problems. But this does 
not necessarily mean sickness. Prob- 
lems are of the essence of life, which 
is struggle and change. The solution 
of one problem is the creation of at 
least one more. Problems are of the 
nature of digestion, not of the nature 
of ulcers, of the nature of breathing, 
not of the nature of bleeding. It is in 
the way problems are dealt with that 
there is sickness or health, in the dif- 
ference between being overwhelmed 
by a problem and transforming it into 
another at a higher level. This is a 
harsh doctrine for the weary but an 
invigorating one for the strong, and 
no solution or transformation can be 
hoped for when the assumption is that 
everyone is ill. 


Educating the Man and the Citizen 
The most urgent problem facing the 
American people at this time is how 
to get the entire adult population en- 
gaged i in educational programs for the 
improvement of themselves, which is 
their birthright, and the improvement 


of their citizenship, which is both 
their privilege and their duty. On this 
all else depends. And the men and 
women in this room occupy a fateful 
spot at a fateful moment. Whether we 
know it or not, adult education has 
become the most momentous activity 


with which a free man can ,concern 


himself. 

All across American life hundreds 
of thousands of leaders are concerned 
about the the 
mands being made on the American 
people and their performance. Tens 
of millions of adults feel dissatisfac- 
tion, vague or sharp, with the ways 
they are using the irreversible hours 
and days which fly inexorably by. 
They yearn for immortality, yet do 
not know how to spend wisely the 
gift of an empty hour on a rainy Sun- 
day afternoon. Most of these either 
don’t know what adult education is 
or, if they think they do, do not 
identify it with anything significant. 


canyon between de- 


New winds are blowing across our 
land. The hour to identify adult edu- 
cation with the central issues of our 
time has come. Vast human and mate- 
rial sources are ready for the tapping. 
If the American people clearly see the 
need to turn their energies and talents 
to the “fourth level” of education, the 
one for which primary, secondary and 
higher education exist to prepare us, 
they will do so with their character- 
istic zeal and creativity. What is the 
Adult Education Association going to 
do in this hour? 


Adult Education's Cadre 

What is the role of the professional 
adult educator? It is not like the doc- 
tor’s. It is not like the lawyer’s. It is 
not even like that of the educator of 
the young. I suggest that in ways it 
is like the role of the “ regulars” in the 
U. S. Armed Forces in 1939. They 
were fewer than 200,000 then. They 
were neglected and scorned. Five 
years later the Armed Forces were 
citizen-forces, numbering fourteen 
million, and victorious around the 
world. Boys who drove tractors in 
1939 in 1944 piloted ships in seas they 
had not heard of. And it was the 
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neglected and scorned the 


cadre, 


“regulars,” 
who trained them. 


But the important thing to remem- 
ber is that the civilian-soldiers didn’t 
learn to march because they loved to 
drill, or to care for their rifle because 
they loved to strip it, or to kill be- 
cause they loved to shoot. They 
learned because they saw the overrid- 
ing importance of what they were do- 
ing. This importance did not lie in 
any petty personal concerns. It does 
not lie in any petty personal concerns 
in Korea today. It will not lie in any 
petty personal concerns in the future 
when other strange and obscure place- 
names join the list of once strange 
and obscure names like Thermopylae, 
Salamis and Seoul—the humble places 
where humble people die for reasons 
they do not understand very well, but 
well enough to dje. They trust. They 
trust the ‘gods they have been told 
about and the mothers and fathers and 
teachers who told them. Were their 
seniors right? Will their seniors be 
right? Will the men and women who 
set the course spend even a small frac- 
tion of the time to determine its 
rightness that the youths will have to 
spend enduring the consequences? And 
should anyone feel embarrassed about 
reminding adults of their responsibil- 
ity and its implications? Should any 
adult educator feel it necesarv to apol- 
ogize for refusing to be merely a 
waiter behind a cafeteria line, an ob- 
sequious servant to narrow or frivol- 
ous wants? Should any adult educator 
have to apologize for a courteous in- 
sistence on significance excel- 
lence? 

We have today in the United States 
a citizen-army ready for recruitment 
into adult education—those who care, 
who worry, who are concerned, who 
think, who are tired of being afraid 
and self-seeking. They are not being 
asked to die, but to come alive. We 


have today the “moral equivalent of 
war’—the growing awareness that to 
save and improve our free way of life 
we must exemplify it. Each of us is 
the individual whom our society ex- 
each of us is the instru- 
ment to advance the kind of society 
which exists to serve the individual. 


ists to serve; 


None of us knows when he may be 
called upon to play a crucial role, and 
all of us together are always playing 
a crucial role. We should always be 
preparing to be worthy of the largest 
part in which we may be cast in his- 
tory; and, regardless of any credit 
lines in history, each of us is the only 
one to be cast in his personal drama; 
on him depends the character and the 
lines and, to an extent that can only 
be discovered, the outcome of the 
plot. 

I have spoken of the ways in which 
the professional adult educator is like 
the old-time military “regular.” Let 


me speak in conclusion of the differ- 


of the 
was a 


ences. First, negative. Many 
“regulars” never “knew there 
war on.” Many never rose above the 
small rivalries between the services. 
Many resented the “dilution” of the 
“old corps” by the flood of “rookies.” 
I hope these are differences! Second, 
affirmative. For the citizen-army in 
adult education, there can be no 
“draft.” All must be enlistment—not 
the “you! you! and you!” but the a | 
I! and I!” Unlike the “old guard,” the 
adult educator is called upon to make 
persuasive and moving statements of 
purpose and of aims, not in one stand- 
ardized situation, but in a host of 
varied situations. 


If we cannot make these statements 
to ourselves—and stand behind them 
with intent and performance—we can- 
not make them effectively to others. 
Let us start, each with himself and 
all with each other: “What is adult 
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education trying to do? In terms of 
the free individual and the free so- 


ciety, in terms of the central issues of 
our time, why is it important?” 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Do you agree that “adult edu- 
cation needs a philosophy and a goal?” 
Are differences of opinion about 
values and aims to be encouraged 
within the adult education movement, 
or are a single philosophy and goal 
desirable? 


2. Are the unintended “conse- 
quences of the application of science 
to the physical world” an example 
of the “senseless forces of compulsion” 
in history? Or are they the product 
of our failure to deal intelligently 
with al] the results of scentific de- 
velopment as these reveal themselves 
in the functioning of our society? 


3. Can we assume that “there is a 
system of morality and _reasonable- 
ness” on which we as adult educators 
can rely? Or is a major task of adult 
education to help people rebuild such 
a common system at points where it 
has broken down? 


4. Do you agree that “if an adult 
educator hasn’t the conviction that he 
knows what the higher values of life 
are, he is misfitted?” Are we to put a 


higher premium on the belief that we 
already have the truth, or on the 
spirit of inquiry that is needed to 
discover truths? 


5. Do you agree that “the individ- 
ual is the end and the group the 
means?” Is cooperation a lesser value 
than the “creative differences” of in- 
dividuals? 


6. Do you agree with the author’s 
apparent implication that many lead- 
ers of adult education emphasize wants 
to the neglect of needs, groups to the 
neglect of individuals, emotionality 
to the neglect of rationality, and ther- 
apy to the neglect of problem-solving? 


Is it more fruitful for adult edu- 
cators to “balance” a concern for 
methods with a concern for ends, or 
to make explicit the values and ends 
that are implicit in their methodolo- 
gies? 

8. Should professional adult educa- 
tors, like professional soldiers, train 
recruits to carry out the goals of the 
professionals? 
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THE AEA’s SECOND NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


A Report 


Conferences are elaborate mechanisms. Here Phil Frandson, manager of the 
AEA's 1952 conference, gives us an overall glimpse of 


The Conference Structure 


The structure of a conference 
should be designed to help the partici- 
pants carry out the conference pur- 


pose. In this instance the purpose was 


to plan for the development of the 
adult education movement. The Con- 
ference Planning Committee believed 
that to help the participants plan ef- 
fectively the conference should make 
it possible (1) for the participants to 
identify the social issues that require 
major attention by adult educators; 
(2) for the workers in each of the 
special interest areas represented at 
the conference to think through the 
implications of these social issues for 
their special areas; (3) for all partici- 
pants to think through what implica- 
tions their work on social issues and 
special interest areas had for the fu- 
ture program of the AEA; and (4) 
for the AEA’s Delegate Assembly to 
use the results of these deliberations 
in the formulation of both short-term 
and long-term AEA _ policies. 

In order to accomplish these aims, 
the conference agenda enabled the 
participants to progress systematically 
from the identification of current so- 
cial issues to referral of these issues 
to adult educators for professional and 
organizational planning. The chart on 
the next page outlines this flow. 

To carry out this complex confer- 
ence plan. required (1) preplanning 
by those responsible for each of the 


conference sub-groups; (2) precon- 


ference training of leaders and re- 
corders for each group; (3) rapid 
and from 
each set of groups to the set of groups 
following it; (4) daily planning for 
needed changes in the conference pro- 
gram and procedures. 


selective communication 


Preplanning and Training 

Long before the conference the 
Conference Steering Committee ap- 
pointed chairmen for each of the sub- 
groups and encouraged each of them 
to form a planning committee with 
the following duties: 


(1) Prepare a fact sheet or work- 
ing paper to be sent in advance to all 
conference participants for study and 
reference. 

(2) Invite individuals (particularly 
persons from a variety of organiza- 
tions and fields of work and persons 
not already AEA members) to attend 
the conference and to participate in 
their subgroup. 


(3) Plan for the operation of their 
subgroup at the conference (select 
discussion leader, recorder, resource 
persons, devise program methods, and 
plan for such follow-up as might seem 
desirable. ) 

Coordinators were: appointed for 
each of the three sets of conference 
subgroups—Social Issue Groups, Spe- 
cial Interest Groups, and AFA Plan- 
ning Groups. 
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The leadership teams for all these 
groups met for briefing, planning, and 
self-training the day before the con- 
ference. These sessions were particu- 
larly necessary in view of the very 
specific nature of the assignment of 


each set of subgroups, and the rela- 
tionship of the subgroups to the total 
work of the conference. 

This relationship of each part of 
the conference to every other put a 
special burden on the conference 


1. International affairs 
2. The aging population 
3. Human rights 


of interest: 


Labor education Adult 
Library adult edu- 


cation Home 


education in 
industry 
and 


Conference Flow Chart 
I. Opening general session: The Challenge of Change 


II. Participants divide into six Social Issues Groups: 


4. Economic understanding 
5. Public affairs 
6. Effective personal living 


III. Issues identified by Social Issues Groups are fed into Special Interest 
Work Groups. Participants selected groups from among these fields 


Civil defense 
Human _ relations 


family Mass media 


Rural educa- 
tion 

Adult education in 
group work agen- 
cies 

Local adult 
tion councils 
General adult edu- 
cation in 


adult 


educa- 


life 

Health education 
for adults 

Adult education for 
the armed forces 
International affairs 
Community organi- 
zation 

Public affairs 


19. 


20. 


zi. 


Fundamental educa- 
tion 

Education for 
foreign born 
Adult education and 
the negro 

Adult education in 
art galleries and mu- 
scums 


the 


colleges 
Education for the 


aging 


and universities 


Recommendations from Special Interest Groups are passed on to the | 
appropriate AEA Planning Groups. Each AEA Planning Group | 
was concerned with one of the following topics: 


In-service training 11. Elections 
Communications 12. Finance 
Evaluation 13. Membership 
Field service 14. Public reiations 
Personnel policy 15. AEA conferences 
Constitution and 

by-laws 


Professional  stand- 
ards 6. 
Research 

Social philosophy 

Area organization 

and conference 

project 


V. Recommendations from Special Interest and Planning Groups re- 
quiring official action by the AEA’s Delegate Assembly are taken 
up and acted upon by the Assembly. 
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communication system. The work of 
the conference required an accurate 
and prompt transmittal of informa- 
tion from one set of groups to the 
next. Here is how this was achieved 
at East Lansing: 


Conference Communications 


(1) Recorders’ reports of the six 
Social Issues Groups were distributed 
to the Special Interest Work Groups 
and the AEA Planning Groups. 

(2) Following the Social 
Groups, a General Session was held 

point up issues and state the im- 
plications for the Special Interest 
Work Groups and the AEA Planning 
Groups. 


Issues 


(3) Reports of the Special Interest 
Work Groups were 
unique manner. Some 
tions from these groups were made 
to the Delegate Assembly, while 
others were made to the Planning 
Inasmuch as the Planning 
Groups met immediately following 
the Special Interest Groups, there was 
not time to reproduce recommenda- 
tions for their consideration. Record- 
ers of the Special Interest Groups met 
together and summarized their recom- 
mendations on sheets of newsprint 
that were placed on the wall. A sepa- 
rate sheet was used for each of the 
AFA Planning Groups and the Dele- 
gate Assembly. In this manner chair- 
men of the AEA Planning Groups 
had available at the outset for their 
meetings the recommendations to their 
groups from the previous groups. 


Recommendations from AEA 
Planning Groups were submitted in- 
dividually on special forms to Dele- 
gate Assembly Work Groups, to 
AEA committees, or to the Executive 
Committee. 


processed in a 
recommenda- 


Groups. 


(5) Recommendations were dis- 
tributed to five Delegate Assembly 
Work Groups. These groups in turn 
prepared motions and resolutions for 
consideration by the Delegate Assem- 
bly. 

Two procedures were adopted to 
make easier the cumbersome problem 
of group reporting and discussion of 
the motions and resolutions. First, 
each group was given an opportunity 
to present its top priority item to the 
Assembly. This rotation continued 
until all groups had completed their 
reports. Second, to avoid being en- 
tangled in amendments to motions and 
amendments to amendments, propos- 
als were thoroughly discussed by the 
Assembly before formal motions were 
made and voted upon. 


Adjusting Programs and Procedures 


No dynamic conference where cre- 
ative thinking is taking place pro- 
ceeds smmootily in accordance with a 
preconceived plan. To make sure that 
the conference program was kept con- 
tinuously experiences 
the participants were having, the 
Steering Committee met twice during 
the conference, and a group composed 
of persons responsible for operating 
different the conference 
met every evening. The program and 
procedures for the next day were re- 
viewed in the light of experience to 
date and needed changes were made. 


What Happens Afterward 

A final word should be said about 
conference evaluation. Instead of be- 
ing asked what he had liked and dis- 
liked about the conference, and why, 
each participant received two copies 
(with a sheet of carbon paper stapled 
between them) of a unique memor- 
form called “Memo to My- 


responsive to 


aspects of 


andum 
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self.” The participants were asked to idea behind it may be adaptable to 

fill out the form, keep the original other situations where the success of 

for future reference, and hand in the a conference is to be measured by 

carbon copy. what happens after the delegates have 
Here is the text of this form. The gone back home. 


YOU keep ORIGINAL 

HAND IN carbon at 
CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 
DESK 


Memo to Myself* 
My Name 
Address 


Out of the conference activities here are: 
I. Things I think I can do: 
A. Follow up from personal contacts I made 
B. Using materials I discovered 
C. New ideas I had as a result of Conference (including notes 
on persons ) 
D. Participation opportunites for me in AFA: 
Committees 
Membership recruitment 
Next vear’s conference 
Other 


II. Things I think others can do: 
A. The AEA 
Delegate Assembly 
Executive Committee 
Committees 
Council of National Organizations 
B. Local and state groups: 


C. Other organizations or people: 


*A record of what I hope to see come out of the 1952 Conference. This 
will be reviewed in July, 1953 as to what has worked and what hasn’t. This 
should be a helpful reminder to me and useful to the AEA in planning further 
activities. 
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Public School Adult Educators Organize 


An important milestone in the development of the AEA's services to pub 
lic school adult education in the United States was reached at East Lansing 
with the formation and affiliation to the AEA of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators. This action was taken by 150 public school adult 
educators attending the AEA’s Second National Conference and by the AEA's 


Delegate Assembly. 


Officers and Executive Committee of the NAPSAE 


Manfred Evans, presi- 
dent, director of adult edu- 
cation, Los Angeles Public 
Schools. 

Loy B. LaSalle, vice- 
president, director of adult 
education, Lansing Public 
Schools. 
Margaret Kielty, secretary- 
treasurer, director of adult 
education, Springfield, 


\lass. 


John Schmidt, director of 
adult education, Sioux City 
Public Schools, Sioux City, 
lowa 

Ona Wagner, director of 
adult education, Lincoln 
Public Schools, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Wayne Dick, director of 
adult education, Seattle 
Public Schools 


Louise W. Heyl, director 


Marguerite Tolbert, direc- 
tor of adult education, 
Charlotte Public Schools, 
Charlotte, 

James Dolan, director of 
adult education, Berlin 
Public Schools, Berlin, 

Robert assistant 
director of adult educa- 
tion, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 


Cx yates, 


C. E. Troutz, director of of 


adult education, San An- Public Schools, 


tonio Public Schools. Cal. 


Angelica Cass, consultant Sarah Smith, 
in adult education, New adult education, 
Public Schools, 


York State Bureau of 


Adult Education Conn. 


education, 


director of 
Stanford Elmer Row ley, director of 
Stanford, 


Alhambra R. Wilzetta Brown, direc- 
Alhambra, tor of adult 


education, 
Inkster Public Schools, 
Inkster, Mich. 


adult education, Lockport 
Public Schools, Lockport, 
[linois. 


CONSTITUTION 


National Association of Public School Adult Educators 


Article | 

Name 
This organization shall be known as 
the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators. 


Article Il 

Purpose 
It shall be the purpose of this Asso- 
ciation: 

(a) To provide a framework for 
giving leadership to the move- 
ment of Adult Education in the 
public schools. 


(b) To organize regional and na- 


tional meetings for the purpose 
of discussing mutual problems. 
To provide for the interchange 
of ideas, including financing 
and promotion of Adult Edu- 
cation. 

To provide criteria for the or- 
ganization of purposeful pro- 
grams for Adults. 

To study criteria for the analy- 
sis of educational needs, project 
a program of education to meet 
those needs and establish a 
method of evaluation of results. ’ 
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(f) To foster a spirit of coopera- 
tion among its members and to 
awaken in them a keener reali- 
zation of the opportunities of 
Adult Education. 

To promote action programs 
that may seem best for the pro- 
fessional interests of Adult Ed- 
ucation. 

To define and develop adult 
education teaching objectives 
and techiques. 


Article III 


Membership 
Administrators, supervisors and teach- 
ers in Public School Adult Education 
are eligible for membership in_ this 


Association. 


Article IV 

Officers 
Section 1. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer and twelve 
(12) directors elected at large. | 

(a) The Board of Directors shall 

consist of the twelve (12) di- 
rectors and the officers df this 
association. 
The President of the Associa- 
tion shall serve as the chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 


(b) 


Section 2. Excepting a special pro- 
vision in Section 5 for the first elec- 
tion, officers and directors of this as- 
sociation shall be elected and installed 
in the following manner: 
At the Annual Meeting of this asso- 
ciation an election committee shall 
be selected by the membership there 
present. This committee shall have 
the duty: 
(a) to propose nominations 
(b) to submit ballots to the ac- 
tive membership 
(c) to certify the results of the 
election to the Board of Di- 


rectors not later than April 

Ist of each year. 
Secrion 3. The officers chosen shall 
take office on May Ist of each year, 
and shall serve for a period of one 
year. Directors shall serve a two-year 
term. No director shall serve more 
than two terms until a period of two 
years has elapsed. At the first election 
of directors the six receiving the high- 
est number of votes shall serve a two- 
year term and the six receiving a 
number of votes which ranks them 
7th through 12th shall serve a one- 
year term. Thereafter, six directors 
shall be elected each year. 
Section 4. Vacancies in the Board of 
Directors shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the President. 
Section 5. The first officers and di- 
rectors of this Association shall be 
elected at a special assembly of public 
school Adult Education Administra- 
tors attending the Fall Meeting of the 
1952 National Conference of AEA. 
These officers shall hold office until 
May 1, 1953. The candidate selection 
for nomination shall be made by a 
nominating committee of 7 people se- 
lected from and by those present at 
this special assembly meeting. This 
nominating committee shall nominate 
officers and directors called for in 
this constitution. Nominees for all po- 
sitions shall be voted upon by the 
members of the special assembly and 
successful candidates announced to the 
assembly by the chairman of the nom- 
inating committee. 


Article V 
Duties of Officers 
Section 1. The duties of officers shall 
be duties usually assigned to such of- 
fices and as provided in this constitu- 
tion or defined by the directors. 
Section 2. Chairmen of committees 
to aid in accomplishing the purposes 
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of the Association shall be appointed 
by the president at the beginning of 
his term of office. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors 
shall be responsible for the policies 
of the Association, for the direction 
of the course of Association activities 
and for general professional leader- 
ship of the Association. Upon the 
written request of seven members of 
the Board of Directors, matters of 
significant importance shall be sub- 
mitted to the membership and the 
majority vote of the membership shall 
be the guide that the directors and 
officers will follow with respect to 
the subjects covered by the vote. 


Article VI 
Dues 


The annual dues of this Association 
shall be $1.00 for members of the 
AEA and $3.00 for non-members pay- 
able as of May Ist of each year. 


Article VII 
Meetin tA) 


Section 1. The regular meetings of 


shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors. 


the Association 
Section 2. Special meetings may be 
called by the president or by a ma- 
jority of the Board of Directors. 
Section 3. Robert’s Rules of Order 
shall govern the conduct of the meet- 
ings of this Association. 


Article VIII 
Amendments 


Any part of the constitution may be 
amended or repealed by a two- thirds 
affirmative vote of the members vot- 
ing. The text of the proposed amend- 
ment, and a ballot, shall be mailed to 
the membership at least one month 
to the annual meeting of the 
Association. 


prior 


Article IX 
Adoption 


This constitution shall become effec- 
tive when adopted by a two-thirds 
majority vote of those in the meeting 
assembled to consider its ratification. 


Who Took Part in 


It is estimated that well over 500 
persons took part in the AEA’s Sec- 
ond National Conference. Some of 
these, probably persons arriving late 
or dropping in for one or two ses- 
sions, did not register. There were, 
in all, 475 registrants, representing 42 
states and territories and 4 countries 
other than the United States. 

The geographical breakdown of 
registrants follows: 

Michigan 
New York 


Illinois 


the Conference 


Washington, D. 
Ohio 

California 

Wisconsin 

New 


Indiana 


Jersey 


Texas 
Colorado 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 


Pennsylvania 
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Tennessee 
Virginia 
Nebraska 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Georgia 


Kansas 


Delaware 
Florida 
Kentucky 


Missouri 


New Mexico .... 
North Carolina 


Rhode Island 


Wyoming 
Arizona 
Maryland 


M IsSissippi 


New Hampshire 


Oklahoma 


Washington . 


West Virginia ... 


Puerto Rico 


Canada 
Germany 
Philippines 
england 

The breakdown of conference reg- 
istrants by occupational fields was ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Colleges and Universities 

Public Schools 

National Organizations 

Libraries 

Community & Adult Education 
Councils 

Civilian Government Agencies. . 

Rural Adult Education ......... 

Group Work Agencies 

Armed Services 

Business and Industry 

Foundations 

Workers Education ............ 

Family Life Education 

Public Health 


Orher 


for files of these publications. 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR BACK COPIES of the Journal of 
Adult Education (1929-41) and the Adult Education Journal 
(1942-50). Send them (at our expense) to Aputtr Faucation, 


743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. We would like to be able 


to supply requests of educational institutions at home and abroad 
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SOME TRENDS IN ADULT EDUCATION 
A Symposium 


In preparing the statements includ 
tributors were responding to two questions: 


symposium, the con- 


(1). In your view, what have been the one or two most significant 
trends during the past few years in the area of adult education with 
which you are especially concerned? 


(2) What appear to you to be the present growing-edge develop- 


ments in this area of adult education, and why are they important? 


In our September issue a number of specialists discussed trends and 
developments in the following fields: Agricultural and Home Economics 
Extension Work, Agricultural Education for Adults, Parent Education for 
Home and Family Life, Public Health Education, Education for Mental 
Health. Education for Creative and Recreative Leisure, and Education for 
Industrial Relations. The symposium continues with 


Workers’ Education 


Eleanor G. Coit, director, and Orlie 

A. H. Pell, education and research 

associate, American Labor Education 
Service 


Perhaps the most significant char- 
acteristic of labor education today 
is that it is well on the way to being 
considered an integral part of the 
process of building a strong, effec- 
tive labor movement. No longer a 
“frill” or an extra, it is becoming a 
normal part of everyday union ac- 
tivity. 

This that labor education 
has tended to be diffuse 
more focused. Whether it is oriented 
to shop stewards and local union 
officers, who need the techniques of 
handling grievances and of union ad- 
ministration, to new union members, 
who need to be oriented to the labor 
movement, to union counsellors who 
need to understand the workings of 


means 


less and 


their communities, or to the editors 
of labor papers, it is direct and pur- 


e. 


There is no denying that for 
a while this seemed to lead to an em- 
phasis on a somewhat “utilitarian” 
type of labor education: training in 
the techniques needed to carry on 
and strengthen union organization as 
such. This training was generally not 
as narrow as some people feared it 
was, for to be a good shop steward, 
or a well oriented union member, 
or an effective union officer dealing 
with problems on a community or 
a national level, a union member 
needs to have more than techniques. 
He has always needed to have back- 
ground in the history and the pres- 
ent role of the labor movement, as 
well as an understanding of present- 
day economic issues. A good deal 
of this type of material has been in- 
cluded in labor institutes and labor 
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schools as a part of the regular pro- 
gram. 

As our lives in the 20th century 
become more complex and interde- 
pendent, unions are finding them- 
selves concerned with a wider range 
of problems. Less and less is collective 
bargaining with the employer a fully 
adequate answer to their needs; price 
levels that affect their standard of 
living, the housing conditions under 
which they live, the effects of the 
cold war, the atmosphere of loyalty 
oaths and suspicion—these problems 
can be met only with action on the 
community, national, and interna- 
tional scenes. Consequently labor edu- 
cation has increased the scope of its 
The study program, 
for example, of the 1952 union sum- 
mer institutes held in all parts of 
the country, includes among their 
areas of work such fields as interna- 
tional affairs (including Point Four), 
wage stabilization, community serv- 
ices, human relations, political action, 
public relations, and civil rights, in 
addition to basic courses in labor 
history, current economic problems, 
collective bargaining, union admini- 
stration, and time and motion study. 


One of the outstanding develop- 


ments of recent years has been the 
increased involvement in international 
affairs on the part of labor leaders. 
Labor personnel are active in many 
parts of Europe and Asia, as labor 
advisers and sometimes chiefs of 
missions for the ECA (now MSA) 
as labor attaches, or as direct repre- 
sentatives abroad of the AFL or the 
CIO. There has been a corresponding 
need for union members to gain an 
understanding and give serious con- 
sideration to world-wide issues, and 
labor education has increasingly re- 
flected this need. The International 
Project of the American Labor Fdu- 
cation Service may be cited as an 


example of such a program, includ- 
ing, as it does, week-end conferences, 
demonstration and resident 
seminars for the study of world 
affairs. 


centers, 


Perhaps the most effective educa- 


tional instrument for making inter- 


national affairs come alive for union 
members has been face-to-face con- 
tact between workers of different 
countries. This has been brought 
about through utilization of workers 
from other 
American workers who have returned 
from abroad, to give three-dimen- 
sional reality to discussions of the 
problems faced by other countries 
and the common interests of all work- 
ers in building a just and peaceful 
world. 


countries as well as of 


Workers education programs con- 
tinue to be carried on largely, and 
perhaps most importantly, by labor 
groups. These include local and na- 
tional unions, state and national offices 
of the AFL and CIO, and, working 
with the unions in many cases, inde- 
pendent labor education bodies such 
as the American Labor Education 
Service. An important recent trend 
has been the expansion of the work 
of certain universities in the field of 
labor education. In the case of a 
number of universities, especially 
where knowledgeable full-time staff 
are employed to work directly with 
labor, union groups have established 
cooperative relations with them in 
certain areas of work and a growing 
number of unions make use of uni- 
versity services. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that while labor is 
so little represented in the determina- 
tion of educational policy, unions 
are proceeding somewhat cautiously 
in this field and much remains to be 
done before the full potentiality of 
university-labor cooperation is _real- 
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ized. It will undoubtedly come closer 
to realization as labor gains additional 
influence in our culture and as addi- 
tional universities become aware of, 
and skilled in, serving the actual 
needs of workers through joint plan- 
ning with union leaders. 

In carrying out these various pro- 
grams a variety of techniques are 
used: workshops and round-tables, 
films and film-strips, quiz programs, 
role playi ing, buzz sessions, field trips. 
In some cases there may even be an 
excessive degree of interest in meth- 
odology as such. 

But basic to all the educational 
work, and increasingly recognized 
by labor educators, is the importance 
of building the program on the inter- 
ests and experience of the union 
members themselves. It is the job 
of the labor educator to catch the 
sparks of interest generated by the 

“burning issues” of our times and 
to develop these into deeper under- 
standing of the issues involved and 
of ways of working on the problems. 
The actual experimentation with this 
method in the education of adult 
workers is perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution that labor education has 
made to the adult education move- 
ment. 

As we look to the future, we see, 
perhaps, an intensification of the 
trend already apparent. A sober, re- 
sponsible labor movement, aware of 
its increasing responsibilities in a 
world at crisis, turning to its educa- 
tional arm for help in meeting its 
responsibilities; seeking to understand 
the problems faced on the commun- 
ity, the national, and, above all, the 
international levels. Here may lie 
the direction of growth during the 
coming years—in greater understand- 
ing by union members of the com- 
plex issues bedevilling the nations 
of the world, so that the labor move- 


ment may take the lead in the de- 
velopment of insight and action that 
will be world-wide in scope. 


Irvine L. H. Kerrison, chairman, Labor 
Program, Institute of Management 


and Labor Relations, Rutgers 
University 


Toward the end of World War 
Il, beginning in 1944, colleges and 
universities in this country showed 
a renewed interest in workers’ edu- 
cation. 

State legislatures began to give 
substantial grants to a number of in- 
dustrial relations and labor-manage- 
ment institutes established at state 
colleges and state universities, which, 
as part of their function, were to 
carry on programs of workers’ edu- 
cation. Private institutions, both re- 
ligious and non-sectarian, to a lesser 
degree began to finance workers’ 
education activities. 

In 1951, with a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education, eight 
leading colleges and universities con- 
ducting workers’ education (UCLA, 
Chicago, Cornell, Illinois, Penn State, 
Roosevelt, Rutgers, and Wisconsin) 
organized themselves as the Inter- 
University Labor Education Commit- 
tee. The program of research and 
field work planned by the committee 
should help expand workers’ educa- 
tion activities in several key areas of 
the nation; the committee itself in- 
creasingly should serve as the co- 
ordinating body for coilege and uni- 
versity workers’ education in the 
United States. 

As a contribution to the struggle 
against totalitarianism, a growing 
number of colleges and universities 
are working closely with the U. S. 
labor movement and the Office of 
Labor Advisors of the Mutual Securi- 
ty Agency to provide educational 
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experiences for foriegn trade union- 
ists being brought to this country to 
observe the structure, organization, 
and operation of unions. One particu- 
lar program aims at bringing 2,000 
West European workers to the 
United States for a year to work 1 
factories or at trades, to belong to 
appropriate U. S. trade unions and 
to study at some 40 to 50 leading 
colleges and universities; other pro- 
grams bring small groups of top 
E uropean labor people here for from 
four to 12 weeks for study and ob- 
servation of labor policies and prac- 
tices. Planning and execution of pro- 
grams for all these groups is almost 
wholly the responsibility of coopera- 
ting colleges and universities. 


uni- 
most 


This 
versity 


increased college and 
participation is the 
striking development — in workers’ 
education in this country in recent 
vears. In a few cases, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for example, in- 
stitutions of higher learning entered 


the field to operate programs geared 


solely to trade union needs. In other 
cases, workers’ education activity 
exists within the broader framework 
of an industrial relations center or 
institute. The result has been that 
college and university programs for 
workers today are addressed to all 
levels of the union hierarchy and 
include on-campus undergraduate 
work, extension classes, seminars and 
conferences, research, and the prep- 
aration of materials. 

Despite remarkably increased col- 
and university participation in 
workers’ education, there still is con- 
siderable disagreement as to the role 
that institutions of higher learning 
should play in the field. That dis- 
agreement exists within those insti- 
tutions, within the labor movement, 
and between colleges and universities 
and the labor movement. 


lege 


Some individuals and groups claim 
that higher learning 
do not belong in the field of workers’ 


institutions of 
education; others insist that colleges 
and universities should carry on the 
major share of workers’ education 
activity. However, most seasoned 
workers’ education specialists, both 
within and without the labor move- 
ment, take the position that college 
and university programs should be 
complementary and ‘supplementary to 
the programs conducted directly by 
and within the labor movement, and 
their position currently is winning 
increasing acceptance everywhere. 
Institutions of higher learning now 
achieving the greatest success in 
education look upon the 
field as a specialized type of adult 
education conducted for a relatively 
homogeneous segment of society. 
They believe that effective workers’ 
education helps the worker become 
a better individual, a contributing 
member of his union group, and a 
participating citizen in his commun- 
itv. Thev base all their work with 
unions on three operating principles: 


workers” 


(1) Every aetivity planned jointly 
by the union and the university. 
I'very activity designed to deal 
with individual problems of union 
groups requesting service. 
(3) Close 
labor 
union 


cooperation with the 
movement maintained through 
advisory committee members 
and regular consultation with na- 
tional, regional, and state union edu- 
cation directors and departments. 

and universities now 
working with the labor 
movement in the U. S. have come to 
realize that what organized labor does 
or fails to do today may well decide 
the nature of tomorrow, for organ- 
ized labor is one of the few bulwarks, 
and perhaps strongest of the few, 


Colleges suc- 


cessfully 
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against a violent dropping of the iron 
curtain on modern civilization. Be- 
cause a broadly educated labor move- 
nent is an essential social institution 
in a tune when democracy to- 
talitarianism are struggling for con- 
trol of the world, these institutions 
of higher learning consider expanded 
workers’ education programs neces- 
sary if they are to properly fill their 
community role. This is the major 
reason why the current trend tow ard 
college and university 
education will continue. 


expanded 
workers’ 


Larry Rogin, director, Education De- 
partment, Textile Workers Union of 
America 


Labor education in the United 
States was reborn in 1933. True, some 
of the brightest spots and most sig- 
nificant “character forming” dev elop- 
ments had taken place before that 
time. particular, the earlier period 
was the one in which inde- 
pendently financed labor school stood 
out in its contribution to labor edu- 
cation. 

But the long depression and Ameri- 
can labor’s loss of vitality during the 
and the “Coolidge pro- 
sperity” preceding it prevented these 
earlier developments from blossom- 
ing into a widespread program which 
integral part of the labor 
moveiment. 


depressic Qn 


was an 


Two forces joined together in the 
early New Deal days to overcome 
the inertia that had developed. Alert 
unions seized upon the favorable 
organizing climate to build union 
membership faster than at any other 
period in American history and in 
industries hitherto regarded un- 
organizable, developing a spirit of 
which education became an important 
part. And the federal government 


was willing to pay unemployed teach- 


ers to teach, even if it meant teaching 
workers how to conduct union meet- 
ings or something about the economic 
S\ stem. 

During this period WPA workers’ 
education joined forces with a grow- 
ing labor movement to bring educa- 
tion to a higher proportion of union 
members than had ever been reached 
this time, or possibly since. 
Many worried whether the unions 
would be willing to carry on after 
the Federal funds were withdrawn. 


before 


The fear was without foundation. 
Not all unions made education an in- 
tegral part of their activities, but 
enough did, particularly the newer 
ones, so that today there exists a 
firmly rooted educational base reach- 
ing Out in various ways to a large 
part of the nation’s union member- 
ship. Now once again, after a long 
hiatus, an interest has arisen in public 
support for the education of workers 
in other than their vocational re- 
sponsibilities. This, it seems to me, 
is the most significant recent dev elop- 
ment in labor education. 

The new interest does not 
as did the WPA, out of the desire 
to find jobs for unemployed teachers. 
In only a small part, and in a few 
centers, is it the result of union 
pressures for education for workers 
sunilar to that publicly financed for 
farmers through the agricultural ex- 
tension program. 


come, 


Yet the program grows. More and 
more universities develop labor ex- 
tension programs. The list is too long 
to enumerate. In states like Michigan 
and California labor classes have be- 
come a regular part of the public 
school adult education programs. 
Now the Fund for Adult Education 
has provided two grants to provide 
some experimentation in the field. 
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This new interest provides promise 
and raises problems. The opportunity 
extent that the 
and desires of 
widely met, the 
workers will become more effective 
trade unionists and better citizens of 
their country and of the world. The 
more staff, the more money that is 
available, the likely it is that 


is obvious. To the 
educational 
workers are 


needs 
more 


more 


these objectives will be realized. 


The problems are more complex. 
Space will permit only to raise them 
here, not to try to solve them, even 
if I could. 

For years trade unionists have mis- 
trusted universities. Some of us feel 
that there has been reason for this. 
I suppose, too, that educators have 
regarded unions as a “special inter- 
est” not legitimately interested in edu- 
cation, but only concerned with 
selfish purposes. Will we learn to live 
together? Can the publicly financed 
labor education programs become a 
cooperative venture between the 
educational institutions and the organ- 
izations of workers, as is the exten- 
sion program in the field of agricul- 
ture? The long resistance of many 
universities to the establishment of 
committees of trade unionists to help 
guide the program gave many of us 

cause for doubt. We feared that the 
programs would be education for 
workers, provided by those who felt 
they knew what was best. Fortun- 
ately, partly out of the common sense 
of the educators, and partly as a result 
of labor pressures, this problem is on 
the way to solution. 


In many institutions the labor pro- 
gram is part of a “labor-management 
institute” dedicated to the basically 
desirable goal, labor peace. Will 
“peace at any price” be the objective 
of these programs? Why should 
there not be a separate school for 


workers in these institutions, 
there is a separate school of business 
administration? Workers education 
goes far beyond training in industrial 
relations. Will the broader 
met when the base is. defined so nar- 
rowly? 


just as 


needs be 


Will the programs be flexible, in 
the best traditions of adult education? 
Will they offer the variety of tech- 
niques and services which are needed 
in this complex and difficult field? 
Will there be week-end conferences, 
one-night stands, movies, recordings, 
radio and television programs, as well 
as the traditional evening class and 
one-week resident school? Will the 
promotion of these activities be cre- 
ative? 

Who will administer, promote, and 
teach the programs? Will use be 
made of those who have acquired 
years of experience working for 
unions, or will they be barred be- 
cause of lack of academic training? 
Will advancement be denied them be- 
cause they do not qualify for the 
higher degrees upon which most uni- 
versity salary scales are based? Will 
they ‘be kept from appointment by 
the desire to avoid controversy? 
Will there be as many union: busi- 
ness agents teaching workers as there 
are company personnel representa- 
tives in charge of classes for super- 
visors? Here is a test of educational 
skill and ingenuity as well as a meas- 
ure of good will. 

Finally, in these days of Taft- 
Hartley and McCarthy and Zoll, will 
the educator stand up for the right 
to deal with controversial subjects 
honestly and without fear? From 
how many subjects will he beg off, 
saying, “This is a job for the union?” 


These are not all of the problems, 
but an indication of the 
portant ones. 


more im- 
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This new development of public 
interest in workers’ education is a 
test for educators and trade unionists 
alike. On both sides it requires cour- 
age, imagination, and patience. Those 
of us in unions must be willing to 
spend the time and energy neces- 


sary to help make the cooperation 
as creative as the existence of good 
will will permit. A real partnership in 
this development can make an im- 
portant contribution to the integra- 
tion of workers into American so- 
ciety at their full stature. 


Fundamental Education 


Ambrose Caliver, assistant to the 
commissioner, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education 


One of the most significant trends 
in recent years is that toward general 
acceptance of the term “fundamental 
education,” and toward common 
agreement as to its meaning, its need, 
and its power to improve life. The 
term, which has been made popular 
by UNESCO, is new; but the ideas, 


purposes, and activities with which it 
is concerned are old. 


The essence of fundamental educa- 
tion 1s acquiring the ability to see and 
the desire to meet the most immedi- 
ate and urgent individual and com- 
munity problems, and learning to use 
and improve the resources available 
in raising the standards of living. In 
its report to the President, the Inter- 
national Advisory Development 
Board said that, “We peoples, who 
are still free, face two main threats. 
One is military aggression and sub- 
version. The other is hunger, poverty, 
disease, and_ illiteracy. that 
strengthening the economies of the 
underdeveloped regions and an im- 
provement in their living levels must 
be considered a vital part of our own 
defense mobilization.” 

Fundamental education is gradually 
coming to be recognized as our best 


meeting the second threat 


means of g 
and of strenethen- 


mentioned above 
ing the economies and lifting the liv- 
ing levels of the more than a billion 
inhabitants of the so-called under- 
developed areas, including our own. 


The fundamental education move- 
ment has been given impetus in re- 
cent years by the general world crisis. 
Its importance has not only been 
emphasized by UNESCO," but it has 
had high priority on the programs of 
other international organizations, in- 
cluding the Special Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories,2 the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights,’ and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council.« Our own foreign 
aid programs have underscored the 
need and importance of fundamental 
education, particularly Point 1V° and 
the Mutual Security Agency. 

As indicated earlier, fundamental 
education is not new. Examples of its 
use may be found in many places 
throughout the world. In our own 
country there have been many enter- 
prises. devoted to the task of at- 
tacking some of the major funda- 
mental education problems among 
our people, such as high death and 
sickness rates, malnutrition, occupa- 
tional inefficiency, illiteracy, and 
superstition. Among the enterprises 
that have employed ‘fundamental edu- 
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cation principles, objectives, and 
methods in attacking these problems 
are: the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, the Jeanes-teacher program, the 
4-H Clubs, the federally 
cultural and home economics student 
projects, Campfire Girls, Boy and 


Girl Scouts of an experi- 


aided agri- 


America, 
ment in resource use education, 
tain Sloan 
Kellogg Foundations, the educational 
Valley 


education 


cer- 
experiments of the and 
activities of the Tennessee 
Authority, the 
programs of the Armed Forces and 
of the Works Project Administration, 
the Literacy Education Project of the 
Office of Education, and some edu- 
cational projects of certain profes- 
sional, business, agricultural, and 
civic organizations, and Federal, State, 
and local agencies. None of these 
enterprises has adopted the name, but 
all are attacking one or more phases 
of fundamental education. 

The specific objectives of these 
enterprises as they related to funda- 
mental education were to develop 
the basic knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes for effective functioning in the 
rudimentary activities concerned with 
personal and community health, com- 
munication, occupations, home and 
family life, civic and group relation- 
ships, and personal and social well- 
being. Since these are also the major 
objectives of fundamental education 
as it is interpreted today, many les- 
sons may be learned from these U. 
S. enterprises that might be useful 
in our current undertakings in this 
ficld both at home and abroad. 


literacy 


A fundamental education 


project 
that would include a thorough study 
of these and similar enterprises would 


undoubtedly yield results that would 
be useful in preparing technical as- 
sistance personnel for our foreign 
aid programs. One or more such 


projects in the United States would 
also be an important supplement to 
the diplomatic efforts in our interna- 
tional relations. 

There are several reasons why the 
United States should join with the 
rest of the world in promoting funda- 
mental education. Among them are 
the following: 

There are fundamental educa- 
tion problems in the United States 
that differ, if at all, only in degree 
from those found among under- 
developed peoples many other 
countries. And we are particularly 
plagued in our urban-industrialized 
areas with such fundamental prob- 
lems as unwholesome family relations, 
ineffective citizenship, occupational 
maladjustments, emotional and mental 
conflicts, and lack of respect for 
ee worth and dignity. 

) Ap proximately one-half billion 
in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world have won their inde- 
pendence in recent years. Their prob- 
lems of providing food, health, and 
education for a rapidly rising popula- 
tion are pressing upon them with a 
great urgency and impact. They, 
along with the other peoples of the 
free world, are looking to the United 
States for aid and leadership. If we 
are to meet this challenge and be true 
to the trust that world events have 
thrust upon us, we must assist in the 
educational area as effectively as we 
are assisting in the economic and 
military areas. 

(3) This sudden independence of 
masses of peoples, and the rapid in- 
crease of means of transportation and 
communication have made all peoples 
more interdependent, thus increasing 
the need for understanding and co- 
operation. One of the best means of 
meeting this need is to work jointly 
on the solution of a problem that is 
simple, urgent, and common to all. 
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Few problems, if any, have these 
characteristics to as great a degree 
as the problems of fundamental edu- 
cation. And few problems, if any, 
have the power to enlist the whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic commitment 
of so many people. 


(+) Essential to meeting the situa- 
tions indicated above is the facility 
of communication. This is commonly 
referred to as literacy. But communi- 
cation is more than mere reading, 
writing, and figuring. In addition, it 
is listening, speaking, thinking. 
It is understanding and interpreting 
the printed page, and communicating 
that understanding and interpretation 
through oral and written expression. 
Thus, it becomes an important means 
in the application of the printed page 
to the more important ed of under- 
standing and improving life. It has 
been well said that “the alphabet has 
no magic power, the magic comes 
from creating conditions which make 


possible and necessary its use.” Be- 
ginning with the fundamental prob- 


lems of life—food, health, 
and ignorance—will, on the one hand, 
indicate the need of literacy in their 
solution, and on the other hand, pro- 
vide the motivation for its acquire- 
ment. The competence and resources 
available in the United States in the 
field of communication, including 
audio-visual media, and the advances 
which we have made in the enlarge- 
ment of the concept of education 

in relation to the fundamental needs 
of the individual and of society- 
make us peculiarly fitted to give 
assistance in the field of fundamental 


por Crey, 


education. 

(5) The establishment in the 
United States of one or more proj- 
ects in fundamental education would 
give the world added assurance that 
we are placing a needed emphasis on 
the human and social aspects of aid, 


in addition to the economic and mili- 
tary. The effective, long-range func- 
tioning of such assistance will thus 
be facilitated, as well as the stimula- 
tion of greater faith in our humani- 
democratic motives. 


the conduct of 


tarian and 
Moreover, such a 


project or here (which 
should be a cooperative effort on the 
part of all interested groups—Federal, 
State, and local agencies; educational 
and lay associations, and public and 


private organizations) would make 


projects 


us a member of a world-wide team, 
whose goal would be to work pur- 
posefully, aggressively, and cooper- 
atively toward a program of peace, 
freedom, and individual social 
well-being. 
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Education for the Foreign-Born 


Benjamin Shangold, assistant in adult 
education, Bureau of Adult Education, 
N. Y. State Department of Education 


Following the close of the W.P.A. 
Adult Education Program and_ the 
decline in immigration during the 
depression and war years, education 
for the foreign-born, more commonly 
referred to as Americanization edu- 
cation, entered into a rather dormant 
state. With the return of normal 
quota immigration and the passage 
of the D.P. Acts, starting in 1948, 
which authorized an additional im- 
migration of 336,000 persons,' Ameri- 
canization education has become 
again one of the major tasks and 
programs of adult education. An 
estimated 4,000 paid and voluntary 
teachers are now engaged in_ this 
work, almost all part-time. 

During this dormant period, Ameri- 
canization textbooks had 
gone out of print or had become 
outmoded; teachers who had been 
trained in this work during the high 
tide of immigration in post World 
War I years and during the W.P.A. 
days were retiring; and interest in 
other fields of adult education was 
absorbing the interest and energies 

"The number of non-citizens in the 
United States is now approaching ten 
and one-half million. In light of the im- 
minent end of the D.P. program and the 
fact that D.P.’s entering under this pro- 
gram have been charged to the regular 
quotas assigned by the immigration laws 
(quotas of some countries having thus 
been filled for the next 100 years), we 
can expect that the number of aliens 
in the United States will soon start de- 
creasing again. In any event, however, 
the task of integrating the non-citizens 
into American life will be with us for 
many years to come. 


of many schools, social agencies, and 
State Education Departments which 
had formerly taken leadership in 
education of the foreign-born. On the 
other hand, this dormant period had 
certain values: It provided the op- 
portunity for a new start—a chance 
to learn from the experiences of 
earlier leaders and programs and to 
pick from the best they had to offer. 
However, the pressures of class organ- 
ization, of getting and _ preparing 
teachers, materials, and techniques 
quickly, in order to serve the im- 
mediate needs of the foreign-born 
for English instruction and citizen- 
ship preparation, have left little time 
for thinking about or for planning 
overall goals and approaches. Good 
progress has been made toward meet- 
ing some of these immediate needs. 

The large demand for instructional 
materials has prompted an increasing 
number of publishers to issue texts 
and workbooks specifically designed 
for adult use. Research and experi- 
mentation in new methods of teach- 
ing language skills have also stimu- 
lated the publication of new instruc- 
tional materials which are superior in 
many ways to those available in 
previous vears.* 

The work of Richards and Gibson 
at Harvard and at the Language Re- 
search Institute, Charlotte Tucker at 
Svracuse University, Herbert Schue- 
ler at Queens College, and Frank 

* Adult Literacy Education in the 
United States, by Homer Kempfer, U. S. 
Office of Education, Circular No. 324, 
November 1950, contains further infor- 
mation concerning procedures and mate- 
rials currently being used in education 
for the foreign- born. See also Reading 
for Adults by Angelica W. 
Cass, in Aputt Epucation, October 1950. 
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Laubach of the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, is 
resulting in more effective methods 
and materials. 

The problem of training teachers 
in the effective use of these methods 
and materials remains. It is being in- 
creasingly recognized that the didactic 
teaching of formal rules, which could 
be done by almost any teacher with 
a strong voice and a capacity for 
memorization, is not enough. Teach- 
ing English as a foreign language, 
really teaching a new language in- 
stead of just fitting new words into 
the native language patterns of the 
foreign-born, requires exceptional 
skill, and there is a severe shortage 
of teacher-training facilities. In- 
service training programs which are 
held in California, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, and else- 
where by universities and colleges 
and by State Education Departments, 
sometimes cooperatively, are helping 
to meet the vital need for skilled 
teachers, but vastly more needs to 
be done. 


A multi-operational project which 
has been conducted during the past 
two years in New York City by the 
Language Research Institute in co- 
operation with the Hudson Guild 
settlement house and the New York 
City Board of Education offers a 
promising approach toward meeting 
various needs. With funds from the 
Carnegie Foundation, the Institute, 
Hudson Guild, and the Board of 
Education set up classes to accelerate 
the learning of English by Spanish- 
speaking Puerto-Ricans who have 
been migrating to the city in large 
numbers in recent years. In conjunc- 
tion with these classes, opportunities 
were provided for intensive teacher 
training in Basic English; demonstra- 
tions of and experimentation in new 


methods and materials were con- 
ducted; and new materials were pro- 
duced. 

Important gains in the organization 
of programs procedures for 
citizenship preparation have also been 
made. These gains include an in- 
creasing recognition of responsibility 
by Boards of Education and of public 
school administrators for the pro- 
vision of such inistruction, and the 
development of close working rela- 
tionships between the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service and the 
public schools. Excellent cooperation 
between the Federal naturalization 
authorities and the public schools has 
existed for a long time. The Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service has 
for many years provided schools with 
citizenship textbooks. It encourages 
attendance in citizenship classes by 
sending to schools the names and 
addresses of newly arrived aliens and 
applicants for citizenship and by di- 
rect recommendation. Recently, how- 
ever, this cooperative relationship 
has progressed to a new level through 
the establishment of regulations 
which provide for recognition by the 
Courts and the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service of public school 
certificates as evidence of the peti- 
tioners’ knowledge and understanding 
of the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution and of the Government 
of the United States. Procedures have 
heen established in several states and 
localities for the schools to issue such 
certificates to naturalization appli- 
cants who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted an approved course in citizen- 
ship. 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of certification of naturalization appli- 
cants by the public schools have been 
and are still being debated. Some fears 
have been expressed that such certi- 
fication is not a proper function of 
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the schools, that it might place com- 
pulsions upon aliens to attend Ameri- 
canization classes, and that it might 
tend to narrow instruction. In a 
conference of representatives of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice and of local schools in New York 
State which was arranged by the 
Bureau of Adult Education and in a 
further conference of school repre- 
sentatives from several states with 
officials of the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service arranged by the 
United States Office of Education, 
these possible dangers were given 
serious consideration. After consid- 
erable discussion of the pros and cons, 
it was decided that with proper safe- 
guards the certification program war- 
ranted support and expansion for the 
following reasons: 


(a) The schools are in a_ better 
position than the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to determine 
the educational qualifications of na- 
turalization applicants. 

(b) Attendance in Americanization 
classes will be encouraged, but not 
compelled. The naturalization au- 
thorities will continue to give a fair 
examination to applicants who have 
not attended public school classes. 

(c) Authority invested in the na- 
turalization courts and in the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service 
will not be abrogated by the schools. 

(d) Rather than limit the objec- 
tives and content of citizenship cours- 
es, it was felt that certification pro- 
cedures would broaden them. The 
tendency of teachers to drill students 
in answering questions the Federal 
examiner might ask would be elimin- 
ated. 

‘For a full report of this latter con- 
ference see: Certification For Citizenship 
by Homer Kempfer, Aputt Epucation, 
Dec. 1951. 


It is apparent from the above 
description of developments that, of 
necessity, most progress has been 
made on the technical level, in the 
preparation of materials and in the 
development of promotional and in- 
structiona! techniques. Little time, and 
perhaps not enough concern, has been 
available for the formulation of 
overall goals and approaches. To help 
fill this need for basic direction-find- 
ing, the Committee on Education for 
the Foreign-Born of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association, in cooperation 
with the Education Committee of 
the National Council of Naturaliza- 
tion and Citizenship and the Division 
of Adult Education Service of the 
N.E.A., called a “Conference of 
Fifty” which was held in New York 
City on March 20. Representatives of 
various public and volunteer agencies 
and organizations concerned with 
educational and social services to the 
foreign-born came together to map 


out plans and proposals for a common 


strategy and for inter-agency co- 
Operation in assisting integration of 
the foreign-born in our society. 

The views expressed by the partici- 
pants at this conference indicated a 
vital change from the paternalistic 
and “melting pot” approaches to 
Americanization education which pre- 
vailed in the past. The conference 
emphasized the following ideas: 

(a) Integration of the foreign-born 
in community life should be a two- 
way process; foreign-born adults 
should be encouraged to contribute 
to our common life and culture, as 
well as to receive. 

(b) Educational and social service 
programs for the foreign-born should 
give recognition to the cultural values 
which groups hold dear, and should 
work toward the improvement of 
inter-group understanding and _ rela- 
tionships. 
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Recommendations of the “Confer- 
ence of Fifty” included: 

1. The preparation of a Handbook 
that would pool the latest ideas, infor- 
mation, and techniques concerning 
education and other services for the 
foreign-born. 

2. Encouragement and assistance in 
the organization of special confer- 
ences, institutes, and workshops to 
provide exchange of experience and 
training. 

3. The establishment of pilot proj- 
ects to explore ways by which various 
agencies and organizations, teachers, 
social workers, nationality group 
leaders, government officials, and 
others concerned might work  to- 
gether most effectively toward 
achieving common aims. 

4. Development of criteria and pro- 
cedures for the evaluation of instruc- 
tional materials, and enlistment of the 


assistance of the Educational Com- 


included the 


mittee of the National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship in the 
evaluation of materials. 

5. The establishment of a central 
clearing house for the distribution of 
bibliographies and other materials. 

Other activities of the Committee 
on Education for the Foreign-Born 
publication this past 
Spring of HELPS, an information 
circular for Americanization teachers. 
The Committee has been fortunate in 
getting as editor, Caroline A. Whip- 
ple, an outstanding leader for many 
vears in the field of education for the 
foreign-born. 

Considerable progress is being made 
toward building a program of educa- 
tion for the foreign-born that w i! as- 
sist their preparation for functioning 
citizenship and their full-fledged par- 
ticipation in community affairs. It is 
recognized that existing practices fall 
far short of ideals, but we are on our 
way. 


Civil Defense Training 


Leon Weaver, assistant to director, 
Training Operations Division, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration 

Civil 
‘education 


adult 
considerable 
size and complexity. The manpower 
target ultimately to be trained is esti- 
mated at 17,500,000 people. These 
people must be trained in such di- 
verse subjects as radiological moni- 
toring, first aid, fire fighting, and 
rescue operations. For the most part 
the job must be done with volunteers, 
which means that reliance 
placed on motivation and 
rather than pecuniary awards or di- 
rection. 


Defense represents an 


program of 


must be 
suasion 


Significant Trends 

The following significant develop- 
ments in the civil defense training 
program have implications for adult 
education as a discipline: (1) educa- 
tion of the public by means of mass 
media and similar devices; (2) experi- 
inents in using television as a train- 
ing device; (3) introduction of civil 
defense into public schools, in part as 
an approach to motivating the parent. 


Education of the Public by Mass 
Media. An important part of the civil 
defense program consists of use of 
inass media to educate the public to 
accept, support, and participate in 
civil defense. At the Federal level 
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alone millions of copies of various 
types of booklets have been dis- 
tributed. Newspaper and magazine 
stories, radio programs, and motion 
pictures have been utilized; “Alert 
America” convoys (an exhibit similar 
to the Freedom Train) have visited 
major cities in order to interest and 
inform the public. 

Television. Television programs 
have been of several kinds. Programs 
originating in Washington on such 
matters as “Survival Under Atomic 
Attack” and “Fire Fighting for 
Householders” have been released to 
Eastern cities. These programs in 
kinescope form have been supplied 

local stations for broadcast over 
networks. These programs are not 
only to interest and inform people, 
but are also designed to teach them 
how to do various things essential to 
their survival. In addition to network 
programs, experiments have been 
made with closed-circuit television 
programs in theaters of Eastern cities 
for the purpose of training civil de- 
fense workers. 

Schools. presentatives of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration 
have worked closely with educational 
organizations in order to further civil 
defense efforts by schools. Examples 
of activities include: — stimulating 
workshops for teachers; consultation 
on preparation of materials (for ex- 
ample, booklet and film on self-pro- 
tection entitled “Duck and Cover’). 
This program is designed not only 

foster development by schools of 
programs for teaching self-protection 
to the children, but also to introduce 
into the curriculum concepts essential 
to understanding a world in which 
civil defense is necessary. These pro- 
grams are viewed both as a means of 
reaching school children and as a 
means of reaching parents through 
their children, motivating them to 


support and participate in civil de- 
fense. As will be pointed out below, 
an objective of civil defense authori- 
ties is to encourage schools increas- 
ingly to serve the broader community 
in the civil defense field by making 
available their resources for training 
adults in their civil defense tasks. 

The civil defense training program 
has had to take place under the fol- 
lowing conditions of special pertin- 
ence to adult educators: 

(1) The civil defense training pro- 
gram must rely primarily on volun- 
teers. If it did not do so the cost 
would be prohibitive. This means that 
the administration of civil defense 
training programs must take into ac- 
count such problems as how to in- 
duce people to offer themselves for 
training, proper placement, utiliza- 
tion, recognition and retention of 
volunteers, and flexibility in courses 
so that people missing a unit of in- 
struction can obtain that unit at some 
other time and place. 


(2) Major responsibility for carry- 
ing out the civil defense program is 
placed by law (Federal Civil Defense 
Act, Public Law 920, 81st Congress) 
on the State and local governments. 


The Federal Government renders 
financial support and provides over- 
all plans and guidance. Reliance upon 
State and local governments means 
that local programs exhibit consider- 
able diversity. This diversity poses the 
problem of what aspects of civil de- 
fense shall be made subject to national 
standards and policies, in order to fa- 
cilitate mutual aid and mobile sup- 
port across State lines, and what 
aspects shall be left to autonomous 
State and local action. 

(3) The civil defense program must 
be carried out during a period of - 
cold war when many of the patriotic 
motives present in a period of all-out 
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war cannot be relied on. Public opin- 
ion conducive to support and partici- 
pation must be built, but at the same 
time the use of scare propaganda must 
be avoided. It is not enough to get 
people to lend their support and par- 
ticipation, it is also necessary that such 
support and participation be sustained 
over a number of years. 


Growing-Edge Developments 


Some of the most noteworthy fu- 
ture developments in civil defense 
training of interest to professional 
adult educators will probably be: 
further use of television; further de- 
velopment of existing extension 
courses and adult education programs; 
and increasing emphasis on “doing 
and participation” training, including 
training aids. 

Experiments with television as a 
training medium have been described 
above. Further experimentation and 
development of television as a train- 
ing medium can be expected. 

Existing extension and adult edu- 
cation programs offer experience and 
resources in training adult groups, 
and hence constitute reference points 
around which to organize civil de- 
fense training activities. These pro- 
grams include university extension 
programs, teacher workshops, adult 
education programs of the public 
schools, and vocational education 
programs. As the full enormity of the 
civil defense training requirement be- 
comes appreciated by State and local 
CD officials, adult education admini- 


strators can expect to be called on 
for service. If they have not yet been 
approached, it is hoped that they will 
take the initiative and volunteer their 
services, in order that the CD train- 
ing program may be guided at “eo 
local level by people experienced it 
adult education. 

In order for a CD worker to carry 
out difficult and sometimes danger- 
ous duties under the stress of emer- 
gencies; it is not enough for him to 
know: he must also be able to doa, 
and if he is an instructor, to be able 
to show other people how to do. 
This requirement places a high premi- 
um on opportunity for repetitive 
practice under realistic conditions on 
the part of the trainee. He must 
actually practice how to apply a 
tourniquet, manipulate a fire extin- 
guisher, or tunnel through debris. 
This type of training requires realis- 
tic training aids and synthetic training 
devices, such as “fire huts,” the con- 
tents of which can be set ablaze for 
the trainee to extinguish; partially 
demolished buildings in which rescue 
parties can shore walls and tunnel 
through debris in order to extricate 
live “casualties” made up to simulate 
various types of injuries. The need 
to give command and staff. personnel 
opportunity for practice with prob- 
lems inherent in controlling large 
numbers of forces in the various 
civil defense services poses the need 
for training devices which will simu- 
late the kind of command decisions 
which such personnel must be able 
to make. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


ResmeNTIAL Some New De- 
velopments in British Adult Educa- 
tion, by Guy Hunter. Occasional 
Papers = 1, The Fund for Adult Ed- 
ucation, 914 East Green Street, Pas- 
adena, Cal., 1952. Single copies free. 
Quantity prices on application. 
This is a most valuable discussion 

of the development in Britain since 

the war of adult residential colleges 
providing short, intensive courses in 
all fields of adult educational interest. 

The pamphlet is rich in interpreta- 
tion of the characteristic problems be- 
setting adult education in democratic, 
industrial society “the nature of hu- 
mane education since the 
science and the transmission of cul- 
ture in a democracy.” 

The author deals trenchantly with 
the need for adult educators to use 
the normal vocational and social ex- 


rise of 


periences of the masses of the people 
as the bases of education—the goal be- 


ing the humanizing of daily life, 
breaking down the traditional  di- 
vision of practical living on the one 
hand, and a humane tradition en- 
shrined in a purely literary culture, 
on the other. 

How the _ residential college S, 
through which from 35,000 to 40,000 
adults will pass during 1952, are grap- 
pling with this fundamental problem 
of modern adult education is Mr. 
Hunter’s vital theme. 


Tue Rote or Groups 1s Wortp Re- 
CONSTRUCTION, by Charles FE. Hen- 
dry. New York: Woman’s Press. 
1952. 


$2.75. 

A book of special interest to organ- 
izations that sponsor world fellowship 
projects in other countries, those that 
are studving the activities of the 
United Nations, and all those con- 
cerned with building a world of mu- 


tual security. It is based on the an- 
swers from 68 countries to such stra- 
tegic questions as: “What contribution 
can voluntary groups of citizens in 
Germany, Japan, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, etc., make to world reconstruc- 
tion through their own countries? 
What forces hinder development of 
democratic activity? What forces 
help it?” 

The author places emphasis on the 
human and educational, as distinct 
from the purely physical, aspects of 
world reconstruction. The approach 
is indicated by this quotation from his 
description of the kind of personnel 
required for the work of world re- 
construction: 

“World reconstruction requires the 
discovery, development and deploy- 
ment of personnel committed and 
competent to wage peace on a plan- 
etary scale. Overall strategy dictates 
an approach to basic training for such 
a demanding assignment that gives 
central consideration to group struc- 
ture and group dy namics and partic- 
ularly to the autonomous group. Skills 
with which to produce a democratic 
social climate and to demonstrate cre- 
ative and cooperative living must vi- 
talize and give validity to abstract 
concepts and academic definitions. 
Techniques of transition from pater- 
nalism to partnership, from autocracy 
to autonomy and from dependence to 
independence must be mastered. A 
new realism in detecting and dealing 
with antidemocratic political aggres- 
sion within small and large groups 
also becomes an imperative. Building 
upon the very considerable experience 
of the past and upon the rapidly ex- 
panding foundations of the social 
sciences, training experiences must 
now be designed with primary re- 
liance upon actual practice, in settings 
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that contain the major elements mak- 
ing up the problem situations, and in- 
volving maximum group interaction 
in: living, working, studying and play- 
ing together as in a work camp, field 
clinic. or workshop. Training labora- 
gsi in group development patterned 
in part after the National Training 
L aboratory in Group Dev elopment at 
Bethel, Maine, and combining some 
of the features of travel fellowships, 
now so widely available, are urgently 
needed. Audio-visual methods and ma- 
terials, including some adaptation of 
the drama team of the Theater Wing, 
should have precedence over transla- 
tions of non-indigenous, technical lit- 
erature.” 


ProGRAM EVALUATION IN Epu- 
CATION, issued by the Committee on 
Evaluation, Adult Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washigton 6, D. C. 50c. 

This pamphlet sets forth some of 
the major concepts and principles of 


program evaluation in adult education 
developed during the past two years 


by the AEA’s Committee on Evalua- 
tion. Homer Kempfer, chairman of 
the Commitee and director of the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, prepared 
the text of this pamphlet in consulta- 
tion with members of the Committee. 

The pamphlet includes clear and 
concise material on the purposes of 
evaluation, the evaluative process, 
principles of program evaluation, the 
role of research in evaluation. Ilustra- 
tions are included of the application 
of evaluative principles to a national 
health association, a community pub- 
lic affairs adult education 
and a parent education program. 


program, 


“Evaluaticn of adult education pro- 
grams is not a luxury,” the Committee 
tells us. “It is the primary 
whereby programs can be improved. 
For those who believe that adult edu- 


pre ICCSS 


cation constitutes a major strategy for 
constantly rebuilding our culture 
anew, evaluation must be an integral 
part of the educative process. Through 
widespread participation in evaluation 
of adult education programs, we can 
democratize the processes whereby 
we not only keep up with changing 
times but also liter ally create the kind 
of world in which we want to live.” 


Lire EpucatioN IN SCHOOL 
Community, by Elizabeth 
New York: Bureau of 
Teachers College, Co- 
1952. $3.50. 


FAMILY 
AND 
McHose. 
Publications, 
lumbia University, 
Based on the principle that educa- 

tion for personal and family living 
should be the shared responsibility 
of the home, the church, the school, 
and the community, this book pre- 
sents in readable narrative style the 
findings of a searching study of this 
phase of education as it is actually 
carried on in various kinds of schools 
and communities today. 

The author points up the urgent 
needs in this field in anecdotes of 
everyday personal and community 
life. She describes approaches to fill- 
ing these needs, as they might be 
found in Any City, in Litteltown, and 
in rural communities. Common prob- 
lems and difficulties are listed, their 
causes analyzed, their antidotes sug- 
gested. Methods for evaluating school 
and community provisions for family 
life education are clarified in lively 
accounts of first attempts at such eV al- 
uation. 

The result is a book 
prove useful for parents, teachers, 
guidance counselors, social workers, 
administrators, and community- 
minded citizens in general. 


that should 


EVALUATION OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
“Foreign Born. Report of a study 
by the Committee on Fvaluation, 
Massachusetts Association of Teach- 
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ers of Adults. Issued by the AEA 
Committee on Education of the 
Foreign Born, Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U. S. A., 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
19522.20c. 


Hexps ror TeACHERS OF THE FOREIGN 
Born. An_ information circular. 
AEA Committee on Education of 
the Foreign Born, Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A., 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1952. 20c. 

A trial issue of this bulletin, con- 
taining news of activities and re- 
sources in the field of education for 
the foreign born, was published last 
April. 

Its periodical issuance, under the 
editorship of Caroline A. Whipple, re- 
tired chief of the New York State Bu- 
reau of Adult Education, is contingent 
on the amount of support it receives 
from workers in this field of adult 
education. 


First ANNUAL Report OF THE ADULT 
ASSOCIATION OF THE 
U. S. A. AEA Publication Office, 
743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 1952. Single copies available on 
request. 

This comprehensive report to the 
membership of the Association and to 
the adult education movement covers 
the period June 1, 1951 to May 31, 
1952. 


A Srupy or Urpsan Pvusiic ScHoor 
ApuLt EpucaATion PROGRAMS OF THE 
Unirep States. Division of Adult 
Education Service, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1952. $1.00. 


This much needed study, made pos- 


sible by a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education, is now available and 
will be reported on in an early issue 
of ADULT EDUCATION. 


FUNDAMENTAL AND ADULT EDUCATION. 
A quarterly bulletin published by 
UNESCO. Available from the Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 
City. Annual subscription: $1.00. 
This is a continuation, with more 

inclusive title and contents, of the 
quarterly “Fundamental Education.” 
In announcing this change in editorial 
policy, the editors explain: “An ex- 
amination of the educational provi- 
sions for adults in many countries re- 
veals how impossible it is to disen- 
tangle what is ‘adult’ education in the 
traditional sense and what is ‘funda- 
mental’ or ‘mass’ or ‘social’ or ‘com- 
munity’ education.” 


OrGANIZING A UNESCO Counctt, by 
Per Stensland and Carol Stensland. 
Department of State Publication 
4646. 1952. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 10c. 


A reprint of an article published 
in the October, 1951 issue of ADULT 
EDUCATION under the title, “State 
and Local UNESCO Councils.” 


American Ursan Communities, by 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1951. $6.00. 

A major study of the rise, structure, 
and functioning of American cities. 
The value of this sociological study 
to adult educators is increased by the 
author’s concern with the special 
problems of human development and 
democratic participation that are char- 
acteristic of urban conditions. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Chicago Office Washington Office 
Administrative and Professional and 
Publication Services Membership Services 
743 No. Wabash Ave. 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Chicago 11, Illinois Washington 6, D. C. 


New York Office Cleveland Office 
Council of National Area Organization 
Organizations and Conferences 
Cooper Union 167 Public Square 
Cooper Square Cleveland 14, Ohio 
New York 3, N. Y. 


OFFICERS FOR 1952-53 


President: Paul H. Durrie 


Vice Presidents: Paul L. Essert 
Herbert C. Hunsaker 
Homer Kempfer 
Paul H. Sheats 


Secretary-Treasurer: Fern Long 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Colleges and Universities | Lay Organizations Public Schools 
William M. Cooper John Becker Nora Coy 
Watson Dickerman Mrs. Wewton Leonard Wayne Dick 
Cyril O. Houle Alice Halligan 


Libraries Workers Education Business and Industry 
John M. Cory Irvine L. H. Kerrison Elbert Burr 


Rural Programs Group Work Home and Family Life 
Orto Hoiberg J. R. Knight Alice Sowers 
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Major space will be given to the following topics in 


ADULT EDUCATION during 1953. 


March—Use of Mass Media 


May—Local, State, and Regional Organization 
of Adult Education Workers 


September—The World Adult Education Movement 


In addition, the January, February, and November issues will 
bring together carefully selected articles and reports on a wide 
variety of matters of continuing interest to workers in adult 
education. 


Keep your professional background broad 
by reading ADULT EDUCATION in 1953 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY 


ANGELICA CASS, MARY GUYTON, MARGARET KIELTY 
AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES——Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled vocabulary of the most essential words. 


HOW WE LIVE——Angelica Cass—$1.50 


Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate adults who 
wish to learn English for daily needs. 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB——Cass—$1.25 
Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediate in evening schools or 
afternoon classes. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples how 
to write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK——Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 
Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information ded to b 
a good American citizen. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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